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who had just gotten a morsel; and a hopeful expression on the countenance ot the 
third, who is sure to get the next mouthful — the present, the past and the future 
in one scene! (See frontispiece.) 

There are perhaps many other families of chickadees that live and hunt thru 
the trees along Fulton Creek. I rarely visit the place that I do not hear some of 
them. But ever since the seven left the old alder stump, that has now fallen to 
pieces, I never see a flock about this haunt that they do not greet me with the 
same song I heard three years ago: "Chickadee-dee! Chickadee-dee!" 

Portland, Oregon. 



The English Sparrow in the Southwest 



BY O. W. HOWARD 



SO far as I can learn the English sparrow (Passer domesticus) is found in every 
state in the Union, and in most of our large cities they are so common as to 
be considered a plague. 

Why are there no English sparrows in southern California where the climatic 
conditions'are so mild and inviting? 

My first experience with the English sparrow occurred in December, 1901, 
when I had occasion to visit the town of Bakersfield. I was much surprised to 
find the little fellows feeding on the paved streets in the center of town. I knew 
the sparrows were common in San Francisco and neighboring towns but had no 
idea they had found their way so far south. Later, in the spring of 1902, I found 
the sparrows nesting commonly about the principal buildings of Bakersfield; even 
at the court house they were occupying deserted swallows' nests. 

In 1903, I again visited Bakersfield several times and found that the sparrows 
had increased considerably. A number of pairs were nesting in cypress trees in 
yards and seemed to take the place of linnets. Late in the fall of the same year 
I chanced to stop at the town of Tehachapi, about 4000 feet elevation, situated at 
the extreme summit of Tehachapi Pass thru which the Southern Pacific railroad 
runs. Here I found the English sparrow in flocks feeding around the railroad 
yard. This was another revelation to me for I took it for granted that Bakersfield 
was their southernmost limit and did not expect to find them at this high altitude. 

The Tehachapi Mountains are considered the natural dividing line between 
northern and southern California, the San Joaquin Valley on the north and the 
Antelope Valley on the south. After finding the sparrows at Tehachapi, I natur- 
ally expected to find them next at the town of Mojave which is located on the edge 
of the desert in Antelope valley and only about twenty-five miles south of Tehach- 
api. I searched several times at the town of Mojave during the year 1903 but 
failed to find a single sparrow. I have not had opportunity to visit that locality 
since 1903, but in the meantime have made some observations in Arizona. 

While located at Tucson, in May, 1904, I was very much surprised one morn- 
ing to see an English sparrow alight within ten feet of me on the principal street 
and at once commence scratching for its favorite food. I saw several other birds 
the same day and later in the season found about half a dozen pairs nesting in the 
switch-board boxes which are placed on telephone poles about twenty-five feet 
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above the ground. The birds entered these boxes thru small holes in the bottom 
which seemed hardly large enough to admit the body of the bird, and an amusing 
thing to me was to see the little fellows with great bunches of nesting material in 
their beaks working like troopers and never stopping at the entrance hole but fair- 
ly diving up thru it; if it's possible to dive up. 

I inquired of some of the linemen as to whether or not the English sparrow 
had been seen in Tucson in previous years and could learn of only one pair which 
had nested in one of these same boxes the previous year. I am quite sure this is 
the first record for Tucson, for in eight seasons' collecting in Arizona I stopped at 
Tucson each year and would hardly overlook a bird so conspicuous. The same 
season (1904) I saw a single pair of the sparrows at Tombstone, Arizona, and 
Mr. F. C. Willard also saw a pair of the birds at Tombstone, being the first record 
for that town. I do not know of any other records for Arizona tho the birds may 
be common in some of the northern towns. 

One would naturally think from the notes gathered that the English sparrows 
are gradually closing in on southern California and that before many moons we 
can expect to see them in the streets of Eos Angeles. Should this come to pass 
there will be a good chance for the Cooper Club to do some missionary work by 
taking steps to keep this pest from multiplying. The house finch, or linnet, seems 
to take the place of the English sparrow in this locality and is also considered a 
pest, but holds no comparison in that regard, to the English sparrow. I fear the 
house finches would not last long if the sparrows once got a good start. 

Los Angeles, California. 



The Calaveras Warbler in Western Washington 

BY C W. AND J. H. BOWLES 

THE Calaveras warbler {Helminthophila rubricapilla gutturalis), altho a 
rare summer resident, is of rather more general distribution than even a 
seasoned observer would at first be led to think. Their extreme shyness 
makes it almost impossible to get more than an occasional glimpse of the birds as 
they dodge into cover, and only the singing of the males gives the bird student 
any definite idea of their whereabouts. They make their first appearance in the 
vicinity of Tacoma early in the third week of April, and by the third week of 
May all the migrants have passed northward and only those intending to raise 
their young are to be found. 

The males, during the first sunny days after their arrival, seem almost too full 
of the joy of living to contain themselves. At this season only they are not par- 
ticularly shy, and they have a very pleasing habit at times while singing, that I 
have seen in no other warbler, namely, that of hovering thru the air for a dis- 
tance of fifteen or twenty yards. The manner of flying at these times is very slow 
and closely resembles that of one of the marsh wrens, but the beak is turned up- 
wards and the feathers on the swelling throat separate until it seems almost cer- 
tain that the bird will sing himself into some serious bodily mishap. 

Like the hermit warbler, a bird of the higher altitudes in the mountains of 
California, the Calaveras warbler, on reaching the cooler climate of the northwest, 



